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The American Flag 


BY RICHARD E. DAY OF THE ARCHIVES AND HISTORY DIVISION 


Not to trace anew the development of the 
American flag, so many times described, from 
the original conceptions which filled the minds 
of the patriots of the Revolution, it may be 
asserted that the thought of independence 
appears with increasing distinctness in the 
various devices under which those men made 
their stand against parliament, ministry and 
king. Many flags were hastily created, to give 
unity to some colonial organization and to 
inspire a spirit of combat. When it was evi- 
dent to all that further resistance to acts of 
parliament would mean conflict with the troops 
of the crown, an ensign, under which men 
would march to battle and to which they could 
rally if their lines were broken, became neces- 
sary. A serpent about to strike or striking, 
a liberty tree, a crescent moon drawing men’s 
eyes to the blue of heaven, a banner red as 
blood, crosses red and white, might express the 
sentiment of freemen. But the evolution of 
the flag was not complete. Soon we see the 
red and white stripes, 13 in number, embodying 
the idea of union—13 commonwealths forced 
together by one aspiration and a common 
danger. 

Selection of a Continental emblem to typify 
the national feeling and to bind together the 
state regiments that had become an army was 
an imperative need in 1777, which was met by 
Congress on June 14th in the act establishing 
the flag of the United States, 13 stars and 13 
stripes, with a happy choice of colors. Whether 
it first flew in battle at Fort Ann, Fort Stanwix, 
Bennington or Saratoga does not matter im- 
mensely. It waved its challenge to the foe in 
the succeeding contests of the Revolution. 
Under its folds the Union, “one and insepar- 
able,” has grown to the dimensions and power 
of empire, while still retaining the character 
of a free republic. Wherever its hues have 
been spread to the breeze, they have lifted men’s 
thoughts and inspired them with the sense of 
a larger humanity. 

The splendid symbolism of the stars and 
stripes has been many times unfolded by gifted 
sons of America since the day 

“When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standards to the air.” 
But the theme is not exhausted; always the old 


names, Liberty and Union, emerge in clearness 


from the effort to interpret once more the 
national standard, and always they shine with 
a new and sacred light. To the original mean- 
ing assigned by the Revolutionary fathers has 
been added the great word, Opportunity. “ This 
banner,” men in distant lands have said, “ means 
opportunity for mankind on soil long ago con- 
secrated to human rights.” To its upholding 
and the extension of its sway they have brought 
the support of their own stout arms and hearts. 

New York troops in the early days of the 
Revolution marched under a banner displaying 
a black beaver on a white ground, reminiscent 
evidently of the period when the fur trade was 
the chief staff of the prosperity of the province. 
Not terrifying in itself perhaps when flung in 
the face of the proud standard of Britain, it 
was a token of the diligence and persistence 
with which the pioneer soldiers upheld the 
cause which had drawn them from their homes. 
Soon, however, they were to bear in the heat 
of battle a design as glorious as ever appealed 
to manhood and hallowed its sacrifices. 

Borne by regiments of New York, with regi- 
ments of other states, these colors floated in 
the forests of western New York in General 
Sullivan’s expedition. The blow there dealt to 
the enemy’s Indian allies had been considered 
with care, and was compelled by two years of 
Indian hostility, embracing such acts as partici- 
pation in the fight at Oriskany, the descent 
upon Wyoming, the attack on Cobleskill, the 
destruction which fell upon Cherry Valley and 
other ravages which stain the annals of that 
time. The extirpation of villages in the Cayuga 
and Seneca country by Sullivan’s army was 
not so much reprisal as an effort to uproot a 
constant, horrible menace. 

The Regents have approved the celebration 
of Sullivan’s successful invasion of the hostile 
territory in a series of observances extending 
from April to October 1929; and for this 
object the Legislature has made a_ suitable 
appropriation. 





O-—— 

The National Music Week Committee re- 
quests that schools which participated in the 
observance of music week on May 6th-12th 
report on their participation to the committee 
at 45 West 45th street, New York City. The 
committee plans to issue a book on Five Years 
of National Music Week. 
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Parents Express Satisfaction 
with Central Schools 


General satisfaction with the operation of 
central schools has been expressed in answers 
to a questionnaire which the State Education 
Department distributed throughout the State 
to parents whose childrer attend such schools, 
in an effort to learn the real sentiment-of those 
who know from experience what the central 
schools mean. 

Although the central district law prevents the 
closing of district schools for the first six 
grades, except by vote of the people, the 
answers show that parents whose children are 
being transported to a central school are well 
satisfied with the plan and that they do not 
want to return to the old conditions. 

The questionnaires were answered by persons 
in all types of central districts, some of which 
have been operating for several years and 
others of which have been recently formed. 
The replies give an impartial view of the atti- 
tude of rural people and lead to the suggestion 
that those who wish to know the facts regarding 
central schools ask the parents in such districts. 

At the time the report was prepared, answers 
f rural 


had been received from 407 heads « 

families in 18 central districts. The questions 

and the summary of answers follow: 

Are the drivers careful about the safety and 

comfort of the children? Number reporting, 

386; yes, 365; no, 21 

Are you reasonably well satisfied with the 
transportation of your children to school and 
return? Number reporting, 382; yes, 338; 
no, 44 

Is the instruction received and the school in 
general satisfactory? Number reporting, 
401; yes, 395; no, 6 

Are your children as well treated in school as 
the village children? Number reporting, 390; 
yes, 385; no, 5 

Would you prefer to have your children attend 
a one-teacher rural school? Number report- 


ing, 388; yes, 34; no, 354 
— e—-- 


The Highway Education Board has an- 
nounced that the national winner in the 1926-27 
safety lesson contest on safety for teachers was 
Anna M. Keedy of Minot, N. D., and that the 
winner of the essay contest for pupils was 
Chloe Hawkins of Centralia, IIl. 


George W. Norvell Named 
Supervisor of English 
George W. Norvell has been appointed super- 
visor of English in the State Education Depart- 
ment. He comes to the Department after an 
extensive and successful experience as teacher 
and supervisor. 





George W. Norvell 


Mr Norvell was born in South Dakota and 
was graduated from Dakota Wesleyan College, 
where he was a member of the college track 
team and winner of the state intercollegiate 
oratorical contest. He studied at Oxford Uni- 
versity for three years as a Rhodes scholar 
and was graduated with honors. During vaca- 
tions he traveled widely on the continent. He 
has taken postgraduate work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where he specialized 
in English. 

His teaching experience began in Colorado, 
where he was an English teacher, superin- 
tendent of a small school system for three 
years, and county superintendent of schools for 
four years. In 1925 he went to Beaumont, 
Texas, as head of the high school work in 
English. In January 1927 he was appointed 
director of secondary education for Beaumont. 
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New Central School at Milford 


Dedication of Two Schools Shows Interest in Central Districts 


The dedication of two central schools recently 
is evidence of the increasing interest residents 
of rural districts are exhibiting in this type of 
school organization. Taking advantage of the 
generous state aid granted to rural districts 
which combine for the purpose of attaining 
greater educational opportunities and equalizing 
their tax burden, taxpayers have voted to form 
about 45 such districts. These are located in 
all parts of the State. 

The two schools recently dedicated are at 
Milford and Dansville, each of which serves 
a large rural area. Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves gave the dedicatory address 
at Milford on May 3d and had planned to give 
the address at Dansville on May 18th, but ill- 
ness made it impossible for him to be present. 
The address was given by Dr Alexander C-. 
Flick, State Historian. 

As the Commissioner pointed out in his 
address at Milford and as was also explained 
by Doctor Flick at Dansville, under the pro- 
visions of recent legislation, the State not only 


gives to a central district the usual teacher, 
district, academic and nonresident tuition quotas 
but also pays for one-half the cost of trans- 
portation of pupils and one-quarter of the cost 
of all buildings erected, enlarged or remodeled 
anywhere in the district. The Commissioner 
also declared that, under the provisions of the 
law, no school in a central district will be 
closed unless the people choose to have this 
done. 

The new school at Milford embodies the 
latest ideas in schoolhouse construction. It 
contains ten classrooms, a principal’s office, a 
teachers’ room, a library, storerooms, winter 
playrooms, laboratories and a spacious audi- 
torium and gymnasium, that is being used not 
only by the school but also by farm and other 
organizations for community gatherings. This 
adequate equipment and a strong corps of 
teachers have made possible “a square deal for 
the country boy and girl” in that district. This, 
as the Commissioner has repeatedly asserted, is 
the aim of the State Education Department. 
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The Dansville central district is composed of 
seven former districts. The school offers a 
complete junior and senior high school training, 
having in addition to the academic curriculum, 
courses in agriculture, homemaking, commercial 
subjects and shopwork. The health education 
work is under the supervision of physical 
training teachers and medical, dental and nurse 
service is also afforded. 

The people of these central districts are able 
to provide for their boys and girls as good an 
opportunity as any boys and girls anywhere 
may have, because of the liberal state aid which 
the Legislature has made available for such 
districts. It is recommended that those who 
have the opportunity visit these central districts 
and visit the rural people there to learn how 
well they are satisfied with this new arrange- 
ment. 

— 
Pupils of Seven Counties 
Compete in Spelling Contest 

Pupils from seven counties took part in a 
spelling bee conducted under the auspices of 
the Binghamton Press in the Binghamton Cen- 
tral High School on May 5th. The contest 
was won by Webster Haight, a pupil in the 
Abraham Lincoln School of Binghamton. As 
a prize for winning the contest the champion 
received a trip to Washington, where he took 
part in the national contest sponsored by news- 
papers throughout the country. 

sonmmatineininiis 


Burtis E. Whittaker 
Resigns at Oyster Bay 

Burtis E. Whittaker, superintendent of 
schools at Oyster Bay, has declined reappoint- 
ment for the coming year and has accepted the 
principalship at Philadelphia, N. Y., his home 
village. Learning that Mr Whittaker was not 
to return to Oyster Bay, the Philadelphia board 
of education offered him the principalship in 
his home town for a year or so. 

Mr Whittaker was elected president of the 
Associated Principals of the State of New York 
at the annual meeting last December. The high 
esteem in which he is held is also attested by 
the fact that he has been president of the 
athletic association, chairman of the committee 
on rules and eligibility and president of the 
schoolmen’s council of Nassau county. He has 
partially completed the work at Columbia Uni- 
versity for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


Unusual Opportunity Offered 
for Study at Allegany School 

An unusual opportunity for summer study in 
the branches of the natural history sciences is 
offered to teachers and others at the Allegany 
School of Natural History. This is an out- 
door summer school conducted primarily in the 
woods under the supervision of stimulating 
instructors. High school graduates as well as 
teachers will receive there an insight into the 
meaning of the outdoor world. 

The school is located in a large and beautiful 
state park and has adequate buildings for 
instruction, a large dining hall and excellent 
living cabins. The field courses cover geology 
of the region, zoology, bird study, botany and 
nature study. College credits are given by 
affiliation with the University of Buffalo. The 
session extends from July 7th to August 25th. 
Tuition, board and lodging cost $150. The 
announcement of courses and other information 
may be obtained from the registration office, 
Allegany School of Natural History, New York 
State Museum, Albany, N. Y. 


a 


Mamaroneck Board Issues 
Survey of School Situation 
An attractive publication giving a report of 
an investigation of the need for additional 
school building facilities in Mamaroneck has 
been published by the Mamaroneck board of 
education. The investigation was made by 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education, and Frank H. Wood, 
Director of the School Building and Grounds 
Division of the Department, assisted by Irving 
S. Sears and Dr Charles N. Cobb of the 
Department. 


—— 


International Kindergarten 
Union Holds Annual Meeting 

The 35th annual meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union was held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., April 16th to 20th. More than 2200 
delegates attended. 

Reports were given on research work con- 
cerning child literature, teacher training, chil- 
dren’s vocabularies, parental education and 
unification of nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary classes. 

The 1929 meeting will be held in Rochester. 
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Commissioner To Speak at 
Dedication of Louvain Library 


Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
will give an address at the dedication on July 
4th of the library of the University of Louvain 
in Belgium, which was restored by American 
contributions following its destruction by the 
German army in August 1914. Doctor Graves 
will sail for Belgium the middle of June and 
will return about the first of August. 

Doctor Graves was chairman of the New 
York State committee to accept contributions 
from colleges and schools. The honor of rep- 
resenting America’s contributors comes to 
Doctor Graves as a mark of appreciation for 
his efforts and for the generous gifts by the 
educational institutions of the State. The 
appreciation of the Belgian government was 
shown by the bestowing of the order of Knight 
of the Crown upon Doctor Graves in 1925. 

During its 500 years of existence the Uni- 
versity of Louvain has been a notable center in 
advanced movements in education and a leader 
in literature, art and science. Its destruction 
by the Germans in 1914 aroused worldwide 
indignation. Generous offers to aid in restoring 
the noted seat of learning were made by the 
allied countries and it was America’s privilege 
to pledge a new library building. 

For this purpose a fund of $1,000,000 was 
sought and subscribed, a large part of it being 
the gift of colleges and schools. Libraries, 
colleges and scientific institutions gave gener- 
ously of books to add to those restored by the 
Germans. Dr Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, was chairman of 
the American committee. 

While in Europe Doctor Graves will lecture 
at the University of Louvain and at other 
continental institutions as visiting Carnegie 
professor of international relationships. 

—_o——_- 

Authorization for additions and improve- 
ments to the Halstead Avenue School in Har- 
rison was given at a special election on April 3d. 
The work will cost $336,000 and will provide 
for 12 classrooms, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, 
a teachers’ rest room and other rooms. 

—o———_- 


The construction of a new junior high school 
in Gloversville at a cost of $350,000 was 
authorized at a special election on April 17th 
by a vote of 1540 to 676. 


Saugerties and Binghamton 
Schools Win Prizes 


The Saugerties High School won first prize 
in the declamation contest and the Binghamton 
Central High School won first prize in the 
little theater tournament held at the Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art in 
Ithaca on May 4th and 5th. Schools from New 
York State and Pennsylvania competed in the 
contests. 

Patricia Hatch of the Saugerties High School 
won the individual award in the declamation 
contest. This makes two successive victories 
for the Saugerties High School, since Ruth 
Broedel won it last year. Both Miss Broedel 
and Miss Hatch were coached by Superin- 
tendent of Schools Grant B. Morse. Jack 
Hummer, a pupil of the Binghamton Central 
High School, won second prize and La Vancia 
Waggoner of Fosdick-Masten Park High 
School, Buffalo, won third prize in the speaking 
contest. 

Binghamton’s victory in the little theater 
tournament was the third successive triumph 
for that school. The individual prize was won 
by Sheila Nelson. The second individual award 
was won by Jocelyn Drummond of Nyack. The 
second school prize in the little theater tourna- 
ment was won by the pupils of the Saugerties 
High School. Third prize was won by the 
Ithaca High School players. 

There were 25 speakers in the declamation 
contest from which number six were chosen 
for the final event. Besides the three mentioned 
above the following schools were represented: 
Hamburg High School, Adams High School 
and Trumansburg High School. 

In the little theater tournament there were 
15 schools represented from which number five 
were chosen for the final event. 

The two other schools in addition to those 
already mentioned were: Nyack High School 
and Elmira Free Academy. 


———_—o--— 


Six hundred delegates attended the annual 
spring conference of the Genesee Valley Dis- 
trict of the New York State Congress for 
Parents and Teachers held on May 10th at the 
Durand-Eastman School at Point Pleasant. 
Representatives were present from Livingston, 
Monroe, Wayne and Wyoming counties. 
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Department Will Study Child Development Field 


Realizing the need for a study of the field 
of child development in preschool years and 
for a correlation of the activities of agencies 
engaged in this work and in allied fields, such 
as parental education, the State Education 
Department plans to inaugurate a state pro- 
gram of research in this subject on September 
Ist. New York State thus becomes one of the 
leaders in this new field, there being only three 
other states, Minnesota, Iowa and California, 
that have such projects under way. 

The program grew out of a conference called 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
in June 1927 for the purpose of formulating 
a policy of child development in the State. At 
the conference it was recommended that, in 
view of the insufficient data now available on 
the subject, a study be undertaken for the pur- 
pose of determining the need for the establish- 
ment of classes for children of preschool age. 

To carry out this program of research the 
Department has appointed Dr Ruth Andrus 
Director of Child Development and Parental 
Education. Doctor Andrus is at present acting 
director of the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research connected with Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has had extensive 
experience in the type of work that the State 
plans to undertake and is regarded as excep- 
tionally well qualified for the position. 


Her college and university training was 
obtained at Vassar College and Columbia 
University. From Vassar she received the 
degree of B.A. in 1907 and M.A. in 1908. From 
Columbia University, she majored in 
psychology, she received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1924. After teaching in three college pre- 
paratory schools from 1909-14 she became in 
1914 academic dean and dean of women in the 
Kentucky College for Women in Danville, 
remaining there until 1922. For two years and 
a half, 1924-26, she was director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic in the Monmouth County 
Organization for Social Service in New Jersey. 
In this work she had charge of habit clinics, 
adolescent consultation centers, intelligence and 
achievement testing, a preschool and 
other child study activities. During these two 
also teaching at Teachers 
University, the courses 


where 


service 
years she was 
College, Columbia 
relating to mental development and behavior 
problems, research in kindergarten-first grade, 
and mental testing of the young child. In 1926 
she was appointed research and 
assistant professor of 
College, part of her time being devoted to the 
kindergarten-first grade department and part to 
the Institute of Child Welfare Research, of 
which latter department she is now the acting 
director. 


associate 
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Walton Pupils Present 
Pleasing Music Festival 


Enthusiastic comments upon the high char- 
acter of the music instruction offered in the 
Walton public schools were made by those who 
attended the music festival held on May 10th 
in the state armory at Walton. The program 
was divided into two parts. The first consisted 
of negro spirituals and the second of music 
composed by Franz Shubert, the centennial of 
whose death is being internationally observed 
this year. Pupils of the various schools and 
the high school glee club and school orchestras 
took part in the festival, which was given under 
the direction of H. Francis Miles, instructor 
of music. 


Graduate Fellowship Offered 
in Safety Education 

A graduate fellowship of $1000 at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the year 
1928-29 is offered by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters for work on 
constructing a course of study in safety educa- 
tion for secondary schools. 

This is the fourth fellowship maintained by 
the Bureau. The award will be made on 
August 1, 1928. Further information may be 
obtained from Albert W. Whitney, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
1 Park avenue, New York City, or from the 
committee on fellowships of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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Doctor Rogers Named Head 
of New Health Division 


By action of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York at its 
meeting on May 17th in New York City the 
Medical Inspection Bureau and the Physical 
Education Bureau of the State Education De- 
partment were united into a new Division to 
be known as the Health and Physical Education 
Division. Dr Frederick Rand Rogers has been 
appointed Director of the new Division. The 
action is effective July Ist. 

Doctor Rogers came to the State Education 
Department in the fall of 1926, succeeding 
Daniel Chase as chief of the Physical Educa- 
tion Bureau. Having had training in both 
medical courses and in physical and _ health 
education, he is regarded as exceptionally well 
qualified to head the new Division, which will 
have charge of these activities throughout the 
State. He received his training at the United 
State Naval Academy at Annapolis, at Leland 
Stanford Junior University, where he received 
the degrees of B.A. and M.A., and at Columbia 
University, where he received the Ph.D. degree. 
In his undergraduate work he carried a pre- 
medical course but later elected education as 
his major subject. In his graduate work he 
majored in educational administration with 
special emphasis on the administration of 
physical and health education. 

The Medical Inspection Bureau will be a 
Bureau under the new Division and will con- 
tinue to be under the direction of Dr William 
A. Howe, who has had charge of this work 
for many years. 
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Regent Thompson Appointed 

The Board of Regents appointed Regent 
William Leland Thompson of Troy as a mem- 
ber of the State Committee on Geographic 
Names at the meeting on May 17th. Regent 
Thompson succeeds the late Regent Charles B. 
Alexander. The committee carries on the 
functions formerly performed by the State 
Board of Geographic Names in regard to the 
determination of New York State place names. 

a 


Civics Achievement Test 

Numerous inquiries regarding the civics 
achievement test make it advisable to give 
through the pages of the bulletin further infor- 
mation respecting the test to be given this June. 
It is a test of knowledge of civic information 
and of ability to think about civic problems. 
It contains some material not found in our 
civics syllabus. The addition of this material, 
however, will not make the test an unfair 
measure of achievement. Norms have been 
established so that the standards accompanying 
the test are based upon the actual achievement 
of representative New York schools. There- 
fore, although it is not wholly based upon the 
Regents syllabus in civics, it may be used at 
the discretion of the principal in connection 
with the class work in the subject as a 
means of determining certification in civics in 
group III. 

The time allotted to the test is 35 minutes. 
It is obvious therefore that it should not be 
given in connection with any regular Regents 
examination, for if it were so given it would 
lead to confusion in the examination room and 
to the serious disturbance of those taking 
regular three-hour examinations. 

o-—— 


Examination Conflict Ruling 

In view of the fact that the examinations of 
the College Entrance Board are held this year 
during Regents week, there will be unavoidable 
conflicts between these two series of examina- 
tions. Pupils who have such conflicts may take 
the Regents examination immediately following 
the College Board test when proper proctoring 
is provided. The full three hours for each 
Regents examination may be allowed. If 
necessary, arrangements should be made with 
the Examinations and Inspections Division in 
order that the necessary Regents papers may 
be provided at the school where the College 
Board examinations are being held. 
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Department Publishes Study of Schenectady School System 


City school superintendents, local adminis- 
trative officers and everyone interested in city 
school administration and supervision will be 
interested in the recent study made by the State 
Education Department entitled A Study of the 
Schenectady School System. The survey, which 
was completed in 1926, has recently appeared 
in printed form. Tentative reports were sub- 
mitted to the Schenectady school authorities as 
the work progressed and many recommendations 
of the report have already been put into effect 
in the school system. 

The fact that Schenectady as a modern indus- 
trial city has largely developed since 1900 has 
made the school problem most difficult. The 
rapid growth of the city is reflected in the 
development of the school plant. The more 
recent buildings are of modern construction. 
Several of the older buildings, too small to be 
administered in the most effective and efficient 
manner, will in time be eliminated. Plans in 
this direction are already being formulated by 
the local school authorities. 

Considerable space is given in the report to 
the development of the intermediate school 
program, which since the report was prepared 
has been largely reorganized along the lines of 
modern thought, looking toward a series of 
intermediate or junior high school units which 
will provide the city with one of the best pro- 
grams of this character to be found in the 
State. 

Regarding the high school situation the 
report states that “one of the major problems 
confronting the school authorities of the city 
relates to the provision that must be made for 
the high school population and the consideration 
that must be given to the development of 
various types of work that should be offered 
in the secondary program. The present high 
school plant is operating on a double session 
program and with this limited space is offering 
limited opportunities in the industrial, technical 
and scientific fields. . These matters, how- 
ever, are fully appreciated by the local school 
authorities. The board of education and the 
superintendent are giving very careful thought 
to the reorganization of this phase of the work.” 
Continuing the report states: “ High schools 
of the comprehensive or cosmopolitan type 
undoubtedly offer the best solution of the high 
school needs of the city.” 

The study showed that the teaching staff is 
well trained and progressive. Approximately 


95 per cent of the clementary teachers have 
had not less than two years of professional 
preparation for their work. In the high school 
approximately 75 per cent are college trained 
and hold the bachelor’s degree. In the develop- 
ment of the intermediate school program con 
siderable attention was given to special prepara- 
tion on the part of teachers for this service. 

The health program 6f the schools has been 
given emphasis both in the field of health 
instruction in the classroom and in the field 
of physical education in the gymnasium and on 
the playground. It is highly to the credit of 
the board of education that in more recent 
developments special consideration has been 
given to the importance of ample playground 
space. 

In general, the report states that the board 
of education of Schenectady has given un- 
reservedly of its time and attention to the 
needs of the school; that administrative offices 
of the school problem are being well handled; 
that careful supervision is being given to the 
instructional work; that the teaching group as 
a body is progressive and alert and that the 
educational program of the city is rapidly being 
articulated with the fundamental interests and 
activities of the community. 


————()— - 


Superintendent Describes 
Educational Experiment 


Through the courtesy of the Westchester 
County Children’s Association, H. M. Jennings, 
superintendent of Mount Kisco schools, gave 
a 15-minute talk which was broadcast by radio 
station WEAF in New York City on May 
18th. His subject was “ Private Initiative in a 
Public School.” In his address he described 
an experiment which the Westchester County 
Children’s Association is conducting in the 
Mount Kisco schools. 

On May 4th a county visiting day was 
observed when this work was on exhibition. 
More than one hundred persons, including 
superintendents and teachers, attended. 


Pupils of the biology club of the Manhasset 
public schools issue an interesting weekly 
mimeographed paper called the “Digest Me 
Weekly.” This contains science notes and news 


of class activities. 
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Regents Celebrate Seven Years of Service by Commissioner 


Seven years of educational progress in New 
York State was the subject of a report pre- 
sented by Chancellor Chester S. Lord of the 
Board of Regents of The University of the 
State of New York at a dinner given by the 
Board of Regents on the evening of May 17th 
at the Hotel Plaza in New York City in honor 
of the completion of seven years of service by 
Dr Frank P. Graves as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of the University. 

The report points out that the period of 
Doctor Graves’ leadership has been one of 
reconstruction, since at the close of the World 
War public school enrolment was increasing by 
leaps and bounds and new functions were being 
added to public school service, while on the 


other hand, low salaries caused a shortage of 
teachers and war conditions had brought about 
a lack of adequate school buildings. 

The keynote of Commissioner Graves’ ad- 
ministration of the Education Department, the 
report declares, has been progress through intel- 
ligent and persuasive leadership rather than 
through arbitrary use of authority. “ Faith 
that the people will support a forward-looking 
program when once they understand it, per- 
suasion and conciliation as the method of pro- 
cedure, resort to legislation only when it is 
supported by enthusiastic and intelligent public 
opinion — these are the guides to the adminis- 
trative policy gradually evolving into the 
ever-increasing program of the Education De- 
partment,” the statement said. 

The significant accomplishments of this pro- 
gram during the past seven years are set forth 
in a report of 75 typewritten pages. Some of 
the more important are given below. 

During the past seven years the money con- 
tributed by the State to aid public schools has 
increased from 35 to 79 million dollars. When 
legislation now on the statute books becomes 
fully effective in 1931 the total state appropria- 
tion for public schools will be $90,000,000. ‘In 
addition the State appropriates $12,000,000 for 
the support of state schools. 

More than one thousand one-teacher schools 
have been abandoned since 1920-21. 

A new type of rural school offering in addi- 
tion to elementary instruction, junior and senior 
high school instruction, has been made possible 
by the enactment of the central school act which 
gives increased aid to central districts. Forty- 


five such districts have been established through 
local initiative. 

There has been a marked reorganization of 
elementary schools from the additional 84 
plan, with eight grades of elementary school 
and four years of high school, to either the 
6-3-3 or the 6-6 plan, and a consequent develop- 
ment of junior high schools. Four hundred 
fifty elementary schools in cities and villages 
are now organized with only grades 1-6, while 
548 schools house grades 1-8. This interest 
in junior high schools has led the Department 
to add a supervisor of such schools and to revise 
its regulations to give every encouragement to 
communities wishing to adopt this type of 
organization. 

Educational research has been developed by 
the Department for the formulation of Depart- 
mental policies and for the solving of difficult 
problems in the administration or supervision 
of local schools. 

Increased salaries provided for teachers have 
been followed by increased requirements in the 
professional preparation of teachers. Teacher 
certification is now based upon professional 
preparation and minimum standards for certi- 
fication have been greatly increased. 

Court decisions of the past seven years have 
gone far to clarify and reinforce the conception 
long held that education is a state function. 

Regents examinations have been improved 
through the introduction of the objective type 
of test material and by making changes in the 
subjective type of examination. 

New elementary and secondary syllabuses 
have been prepared in practically all subjects. 

Enrolment in secondary schools of the State 
increased from 230,165 to 400,322 in the past 
seven years. This is an increase of 74 per cent. 

Increased emphasis upon scholarship is shown 
by the fact that in 1921 the Department issued 
college entrance diplomas to 2139 high school 
graduates, only 9 per cent of whom received 
an average mark of 90 per cent or above, and 
in 1927 the Department issued these diplomas 
to 5840 graduates, of whom 76 per cent received 
an average mark of 90 per cent or above. 

For seven years the Department has operated 
without a budget deficiency in any year. 

Improved service has been secured by adding 
to the staff men and women of higher profes- 
sional qualifications. 
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The average daily attendance of nearly two 
million school children for a 180-day school 
year increased from 82 per cent in 1921-22 to 
86 per cent in 1926-27. 

Enrolment in unit trade schools, which pro- 
vide training in some one trade for boys and 
girls who are elementary school graduates, 
increased from 7321 in 1921 to 11,613 in 1927; 
enrolment in unit technical schools, designed to 
prepare young persons during the senior high 
school period for entrance into technical occu- 
pations of junior engineering grade, increased 
from 309 in 1923 to 3982 in 1927; part-time 
school enrolment increased from 3026 in 
1920-21 to 158,603 in 1926-27; enrolment in 
the state schools of agriculture increased 12.2 
per cent from 1920 to 1927; enrolment in home- 
making classes in high schools has increased 
from 1850 to 8307. 

Educational opportunity for persons who are 
unable to attend the free public elementary and 
high schools is more complete and the responsi- 
bility is more fully discharged than ever before. 
Evening and continuation school enrolment in 
1921 totaled 173,383 and in 1927 had increased 
to 286,603. 

The new law requiring literacy certificates 
for new voters has proved successful. In the 
years 1923 to 1927, 248,663 men and women 
applied for literacy certificates. 

A survey of 1399 physically handicapped per- 
sons rehabilitated through Department action 
revealed that 51 per cent were receiving an 
increased wage since rehabilitation. 

A new activity of the Department in organ- 
izing and supervising the work of physically 
handicapped children has resulted in provisions 
being made by local boards of education to 
provide transportation, home teachers or special 
class facilities for these children. 

Progress has been made in developing the 
inspectional activities of the Department into 
supervisory service. 

An increase of two million volumes in the 
free libraries of the State and an increase of 
annual circulation of libraries by four and one- 
half million volumes is reported for the past 
seven years. The traveling libraries of the 
State now serve more than one-half million 
readers annually. The number of bound vol- 
umes in the State Library has increased more 
than 25 per cent to a total of more than a half 
million copies. 
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Valuable scientific studies and popular hand- 
books or science have been published by the 
State Museum. 

In seven years the amount of school building 
construction has doubled, special needs caused 
by the expanding educational program have 
been met by adaptation of school buildings, and 
the number of large sites, providing for recre- 
ational activities, has increased eightfold. 

The number of Department slides lent in 
1927 was 66 per cent greater than in 1921. 


seiattinnias 
J. F. Hummer Named Assistant 
Superintendent at Syracuse 


John F. Hummer, principal of the Bingham- 
ton Central High School, and Francis R. 
Shingle, principal of the Franklin School in 
Syracuse, have been appointed assistant super- 
intendents of schools in Syracuse. Mr Hummer 
will have charge of high and Mr 
Shingle will direct the work of the first six 
grades. The appointments are effective Sep- 
tember Ist. 

Mr Hummer has been principal of the Bing- 
hamton Central High School since 1917. Prior 
to that time he had been a member of the 
faculty of the Potsdam State Normal School 
for eight years. He is a graduate of the State 
Normal School at Clarion, Pa., and of Bucknell 
University. He is widely known and highly 
respected by schoolmen throughout the State, 
having been president of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals and of the New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association. 

Mr Shingle has been principal of the Franklin 
School for five years. 


schools 


Principal Houghton Elected to 
Natural Sciences Society Board 


Frederick Houghton, principal of School 69, 
Buffalo, has been reelected to the board of 
managers of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences. In his former connection with that 
society Mr Houghton served on the board of 
managers for 20 consecutive years, during that 
time being directly instrumental in initiating 
cooperation between the society and the school 
department of the city. It was then, also, that 
Mr Houghton made an exhaustive study of 
Indian archeology in New York State and 
wrote several books and many articles on the 
subject. 
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P ogressive 


Teachers of Otsego County 


Middlefield Teachers Club Is Active Organization 


Teachers Middlefield in the 
first supervisory district of Otsego county have 
formed the Middlefield Teachers Club, com- 
posed of 17 members, representing 11 different 
Three of the schools rep- 
and eight are 
one-room units. The objectives of this organ- 
ization have been to better rural school condi- 
tions by improving professional instruction, 
creating more interest in the school communities 
and developing a spirit of cooperation among 
the teachers. The club has a 100 per cent 
membership in the New York State Teachers 
Association. 

Club meetings are held once each month. At 
the meetings the work of the eight grades and 
The club 
year consists of nine regular meetings, one of 
which is held at the home of the district super- 


——— 


in the town of 


schools in the town. 


resented are two-room units 


other school problems are discussed. 


Announcement has been made that the course 
for the training of teachers of physically handi- 
capped children, scheduled for the summer 
session of the State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, will not be given this summer. 

——— 

An appropriation of $500,000 for a new high 
school in Ticonderoga was voted at a special 
election on April 28th. 





intendent, John B. McManus. 


members enjoy an educational tour. 


In June the club 


The club was organized last year with Mrs 
Forrest D. Coleman, principal of the Bowers- 
town School, as president. At the close of the 
season a trip to the Delaware Water Gap was 
enjoyed. This year the club has as president 
Vivian M. Eggleston, principal of the Westville 
School. An 
through the Adirondack mountains in June. 


educational trip will be made 
The club has also organized a school fair 


association, which is doing a great deal to 
interest the boys and girls in agriculture and 
the better farm movement. This work is super- 
vised by Allen Pomeroy, county club agent, and 
Edith Cleeland, assistant county club leader. 

A high standard of efficiency is being secured 
through this educational organization. 


en 


Publication Suspended 


With this issue of the Bulletin, publication is 
suspended until fall. An index to volume 14 
is being prepared and will be sent on request. 


——9——— 


A school costing $165,000 was authorized in 
Blue Point on March 20th. 
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Local History of New York State 
The New Type of Warfare 





Benjamin Franklin 


Benjamin Franklin is credited with the 
remark that Howe did not take Philadelphia 
but Philadelphia took Howe. After the vic- 
tories of Brandywine and Germantown and the 
reduction of the Delaware forts, Mercer and 
Mifflin, the British general comfortably 
reasoned that troops and commander might 
well enjoy a pleasant winter. The light task 
of destroying an ill-clothed, ill-sheltered, half- 
starved army could safely be delayed until the 
rays of the spring sun had melted the snows 
and tempered the winds on the Pennsylvania 
hills. Philadelphia was one of the most alluring 
residence cities on the continent. Wealthy 
society, not untinctured with Loyalism, beguiled 
the officers, while the dissipations offered by 
all cities did their work on the idle soldiers. 
So passed the winter of 1777 and 1778. 

While the morale of this army was softening, 
that of Washington’s fighting remnant at 


Valley Forge was hardening, under the iron 
drill of the Prussian veteran, Steuben. Even 
the French alliance, certainly known in Phila- 
delphia early in May, did not quicken Howe. 
The recall to England in May could not have 





greatly surprised him. Perhaps he had a {fore- 
boding that from the signing of the treaty of 
the alliance — which Great Britain would con- 
true as the absorption of her revolted colonies 
by France —the war would take on the char- 
acter of waste and spoliation, yielding no glory 
to a Britsh general, originally sent here to 
conciliate the affections of the Americans 


he 


Sir Henry Clinton, the successor of Sit 
William Howe, possessed less military skill 
He had to his credit the capture of the High 
land forts and to his discredit the burning of 
Kingston. He represented the new policy in 
advance of its general adoption. With the 
change to a lower type of warfare the cente1 
of command was transferred from Philadelphia 
back to New York. In June Clinton evacuated 
the former city and made his way across New 
Jersey, fighting the indecisive battle of Mon 
mouth with the pursuing Americans, and going 
into camp on Manhattan, Staten island and 
Long island. Washington planted his forces 
at several points in New Jersey and at White 


Plains, while the investment of the city was 
complete with the arrival of a French fleet 
under Count d’Estaing at Sandy Hook, within 
which the British fleet under Lord Howe had 
withdrawn. Unable to get his ships into the 
bay, because of sand obstruction, and make an 
attack, the French admiral lingered awhile and 
then sailed for the Rhode Island coast. 

For a time there will be little likeness to 
military undertakings in the destructive activi- 
ties of the king’s forces on the soil or the 
waters of New York State. Raids, bush fights, 
ravaging of frontiers and clashing of partisan 
bands along the Mohawk and the lower Hud- 
son will multiply, and the hostility of patriot 
and loyalist will become more bitter and deadly. 
The principles at stake will be almost obscured 
by the passions kindled in civil strife. The 
Indians will bear a larger share in the fighting, 
all guise of neutrality being abandoned. Past 
wrongs at the hands of white men will be 
remembered and sometimes recoil on whole 
communities in the form of a terrible vengeance. 
But the spirit of liberty will rise above these 
trials; and through all, wearily, slowly, the 
new Nation will be attaining peace and 
independence. 
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Binghamton Sight-saving Class 
Has Many Interesting Features 
Those interested in sight-saving classes are 

advised by Dr Emily Pratt, specialist for eyes 

and ears of the State Education Department, 
to visit the class in Binghamton. This type 
of special education is carried on in Bingham- 
ton in the Robinson Street School. 
When at 8.30 a. m. the 
are arranged in rows radiating from the center 
Each seat is attached 


school opens seats 
about the teacher’s desk. 
to the desk and is a movable unit. New desks 
with adjustable tops have been ordered. The 
class opens with a flag drill conducted by one 
of the pupils. This is followed by the singing 
of “ America” and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 
Morning next. When the 
work of the class commences pupils slide the 


inspection comes 


seats into groups, a seventh grade group being 
in one part of the room, a second grade group 
The room is supplied with 
which are real sight-saving 
posters by the pupils. 
Others are on general health subjects. The 
class publishes a newspaper on manila drawing 


in another, etc. 
posters, some of 


and have been made 


paper upon which are pasted headline clippings 
from current events. No fine print is admitted 
to the classroom. The shades at the windows 
are in two sections and can be raised or lowered 
from the middle of the sash. The teacher and 
regulate the light 
the “clear type” 
A large work table 


her assistant continually. 


New books of variety have 
been received by the class. 
and lunch equipment are also expected. 

The whole class prepares lunch. One girl 
helps more than the others because of her 
interest in nutrition, which is taught once a 
week. All the the 
dining room for their noon meal which is pre- 


members of class go to 
pared on a gas range and served upon a regular 
dining room table. The records show 
that of the 20 pupils, 18 gained weight during 
the preceding months. No pupils were over- 
weight at the time of the visit. 

The teacher of the class received her training 
at the summer session of the University of 
Cincinnati, where instruction is given to pre- 
pare teachers for such special work. 


class 


——S 


The proposition to erect a high school at a 
cost of $750,000 was approved by Valley Stream 
special election on March 29th. 


539 to 196. 


taxpayers at a 
The vote was 
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Hunter College Offers 
Summer Session Courses 


Since the summary of the courses offered at 
the summer session of Hunter College was 
the Department late for 
inclusion in the previous issue of the Bulletin 
with other 
is printed below. 


received by too 


summer session announcements, it 
The 1928 Hunter College Summer Session 


will extend from July 2d to August 10th 
inclusive. 

The courses are open to the following groups 
of students: that is, 
women residents of New York City who have 
satisfied for admission to 
Hunter College and are candidates for the 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in education; graduate 
students, that is, approved students who wish 


matriculated students, 


the requirements 


to pursue graduate courses leading to the degree 
of M.A.; nonmatriculated students, both men 
and women, qualified to take courses of college 
grade or commercial courses, and teachers who 
wish to pursue pedagogical courses. 

In addition to the regular collegiate and com- 
mercial work the college will offer courses in 
education, methods in adult immigrant educa- 
tion, methods of teaching and training courses 
for continuation school teachers. 

Within the limits of its own rules and regu- 
lations Hunter College accepts the courses of 
the summer session for credit toward its 
degrees. The amount of credit is listed after 
the title of the course in the summer session 
catalog. When no credit is the 
course not count degree of 
Hunter College. It may, however, be accepted 
by the board of examiners of the department 
of education of New York City in partial ful- 
fillment of requirements for eligibility. 


mentioned, 


does toward a 


An enrolment fee of $5 will be charged all 
students except those matriculated at Hunter 
College for the A.B. degree. Matriculated 
students of the day and evening sessions are 
exempt from the payment of course fees, except 
in cases where a special fee is stated with the 
description of the course. All other students 
pay, in general, at the rate of $3 for every 15 
for courses no special 
required. Except in cases where a special fee 
is mentioned, a fee of $4 will be charged for 
each 30 hours in methods courses. 


hours where fee is 


Professor A. Broderick Cohen is director. 
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pense Books on Education 





Compiled by Martha L. Phelp: ‘ the State education in the United States to the present time. 
, ° . During that period a complete revolution in theory 
Library and method has taken place. An Gqeeetenens, & 
. this development and the forces and ideas under- 
Blackburn, Lura. ed. Our high school clubs. lying it, is mecessary for an intelligent attitude on 
N. Y Macmillan 1928. $1.25 this phase of education today. 
Me a> Bee an. 26. $1.25 ' . 
“le - 
The members of a junior and senior English class Platt, R. H. & Farnham, R. T. atsonts lhe 
of the high school at Oak Park, IIl., contribute and book of opportunities. i 2 Putnam. 
write this study of extracurricular activities from 027 7 
their own experiences. All except athletic clubs are 1927. $3 
considered, The New York Times says: ‘‘ No other book on 
4 ' ing id: . careers has covered such a vast amount of ground, 
Bruce, H. A. Your growing child: a book nor has any other gone into the question so thor 
of talks to parents on life needs. N.Y. oughly and treated every phase of it with such 
» = areful detail.” 
Funk. 1927. $2.50 — ; 
Th Smith, W. R. Principles of educational 
ere is scattered through the literature of med . 0° @2 
cine, psychology and education a fairly respec stable sociology. Boston. Houghton. 1928. $3 
body of material relating to child develo enero Most The first part of the book is concerned mainly 


of this material is too technical in character to be 
useful to parents and teachers. This pe pular treat- 
ment of child development summarizes and _inter- 
prets a portion of this body of literature in simple 
lucid style, employing an abundance of illustrative 


with the clarification of individual int erdepend lencies, 
the orientation and functioning of the ‘ rela- 
tion to other institutions and the ideals an rocesses 
which underlie modern systems of public ‘ 





Ss \ - The second part applies the social c f uca 
material drawn from a wide variety of sources, tion to the solution of practical school lems, 
Cobb, Stanwood. The new leaven: progres- Each chapter is provided with a summary, refer 


ences and questions for discussion. 


sive education and its effect upon the child Thayer, V. T. The passing of the recitation 
. : , " > . . ass ~ rs ° 
and society. N.Y. John Day Co. 1928. adn Heath. 1928. $2 











$2.50 Singularly valuable  becaus its spotlight 

Founded largely at the instigation of parents, illumination of a turning point lucation, Sets 
these schools, according to the author, are serving forth the imadequacy of edu I principles that 
as standards by which our whole educational struc- underlie the traditional recitation system and shows 
ture from kindergarten to college must inevitably be how new methods in teaching are reactions to and 
tested. The newer type of progressive country day outgrowths of modern biology, psychology and_sociol- 
school is seen as the laborats ry which is developing ogy. It includes also a constructive criticism of 
a fresh viewpoint toward education, It explains the such new methods of teaching as individual instruc- 
ten points of the composite definition of progressive tion, supervised study, the project method and the 
education and considers its aims and principles with socialized recitation. 


particular attention to its methods as they are being Whipple G. M How to study effectively 
worked out in the progressive private schools of ° Z P S . -* 








America. Ed. 2, rev. and enl. Bloomington, III. 
Gibson, J. E. On being a girl. N. Y. Mac- Public School Pub. Co. $.60. Exercises 
millan. 1927. $2 in studying. $.40 
With the growth of the modern high school, it A compact, direct presentation of rules for effec- 
has become increasingly difficult to provide for per- tive study, written not for the edification of teach 
sonal contact between the girls and an adviser and to ers, expert psychologists or those who enjoy 
furnish opportunities for the development of social discussions of the philosophy of education, 
attitudes and standards. This book is the result the immediate understanding and immediate use of 
of the author's experiment for five years with such high school and college students. In this new 
groups for she was anxious to see girls’ interests edition changes have been made first by amplifying 
through their own eyes. Out of informal talks with certain topics and adding several new ones; second, 
girls about their problems an excellent book has by rearranging the order of presentation; and third, 
been formulated, which is especially valuable by supplying accessory exercises to afford practice 
because it is the direct outgrowth of girls’ experi- in putting the rules in operation 
ences, 





tree 


Good, C. V. The supplementary reading . 
assignment. Balt. Warwick and York. Irondequoit Schools Compete 


27. $290 : : ‘ ss 
1927, $2.20 — oo in Annual Spelling Contest 

Books on special methods in reading usually do , : 
little more than mention the problems treated in The third annual prize spelling contest ior 
the present volume and at best make the problem : wie of oes . as 
of te parallel reading assignment subordinate to the schools of the town of Irondequoit, Monroe 
the main purpose of the discussion. The aim of county, took place on May 11th at the Laurelton 
this volume is to place in the foreground the im- * . ae = 
portant problems of supplementary reading materials School. The pupils of six schools took part 
and methods and to give the topic reasonably com- : en ial eee be Sar 
plete and adequate treatment by delimiting the field special entertainment features, including 
rather sharply. The conclusions reached in the playlets, songs and drills. The pupils of 
present treatment of extensive and intensive reading ° . . : 
are based on investigations carried out at three District 1, Irondequoit, won the silver cup 


woe Se a see college, the high Offered for first prize in the spelling contest. 


Harris, P. E. Changing conceptions of Prizes of $5 each were awarded to each grade 
school discipline. N. Y. Macmillan. 1928. receiving the highest average. This is the 
$2 second time that District 1, Irondequoit, has 


A study of the methods of pupil control and a won first prize. To retain permanent posses- 


history of the changing theories of elementary school a. . : - ei ates 
discipline from the beginning of our system of public sion of it a school must win it three times. 
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Notes from the Field 


Authorization of a bond issue of $165,000 for 
the erection of a new school was given at a 
special meeting in Amenia. 

Richard E. Coon, prominent in school activi- 
ties in southeastern New York State for more 
than 40 died on April 9th in Pough- 
keepsie. Mr Coon was 


years, 
He was 73 years old. 
widely known as a speaker at school assemblies, 
teachers’ meetings, graduation exercises and 
other gatherings. 


for 23 years principal of 


White, 


School in 


G. Newton 
the Elmwood died on 
April 20th at his home in Syracuse. He retired 
1920. Before going to 
school commissioner in 


Syracuse, 


from school work in 


Syracuse he had been 
Madison county and principal in several schools. 


A gift of $1000 for equipment for the study 
hall of the junior high school being erected in 
Canajoharie has been made by Mrs Stafford 
Mosher in husband, the late 
Stafford Mosher, who was for many years a 
member and for several years the president of 


memory of her 


the board of education. 

George Dixon, who was for 21 years prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools at Cohoes, 
died on March 18th in Glens Falls. He 
retired in 1901. 


An appropriation of $150,000 for the erection 


of a new school to replace the building 
destroyed by fire was voted at a special meeting 
on May 3d in Warner. 

A new two-room school building in Wamps- 
action 


The 


ville will be erected as a result of an 
taken at a special meeting on April 9th. 
building will cost $12,000. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has announced that copies of the publication, 
Safeguarding the Home Against Fire, for use 
in teaching fire prevention may be obtained 
upon application to 85 John street, New York 


City. 
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By a vote of 29 to 2, citizens of 


Rockdale 
approved the appropriation of $26,000 for a 
new school building. 

An appropriation of $250,000 for the erection 
of an addition to the present school building 
on Main street in Islip and to alter and improve 
April 30th. The 


12 classrooms and a 


the building was voted on 


addition will include 


gymnasium. 


An addition to the Boonville High School 
costing $12,000 will be built as the result of 
an action taken at the annual school meeting 
on May Ist. The vote was 72 to 2. 
A new school building costing $70,000 will 
At a recent meeting 
issue 


be erected in Aquebogue. 


taxpayers approved the proposition to 
bonds by a vote of 55 to 235. 


Taxpayers of Hurleyville have authorized 
the construction of an addition to the present 
school building at a cost of from $15,000 to 
$25,000. 

Patchogue will have a new school costing 
$175,000 as the result of the approval of the 
proposition at a special election on March 27th. 

An appropriation of $75,000 for the erection 
of an addition to the Draper High School in 
special meeting 
The 


Schenectady was voted at a 
on March 28th. The vote was 162 to 35. 
addition will include ten rooms. 

Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Ex- 
aminations and Division of the 
State Education Department, gave the principal 
address at the dedication of the Verona High 
School on May 23d. 


Inspections 


Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education, gave the dedicatory 
new 
Walden on 
The building was erected at a 
cost of $300,000. 


address at the formal opening of the 


elementary and high school in 


March 26th. 
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